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reserved nowadays for political prisoners. Some <>i"
them have certainly earned it.
But Peking society is a world of its <>\vn, upon
which living China seldom impinges. Its amusements
are graceful and slightly decadent, as becomes life in
an ancient capital. This polyglot society that re\ol\rs
in the vacuum of the Legation Quarter and the Kust
City is an anachronism, a picturesque survival, like
the foreign colony in Florence before the War and
Mussolini arrived. Only Proust and Musset together
could do justice to its charming irrelevance and acrid
fatuity. It is a world in which no one grows up, in
which serious events are an invitation to a cocktail
party, or a moonlight visit to the Temple of I leaven.
The charm of Peking, like the charm of Oxford, is
fatal. Those who have lived in both places seldom
recover.
Peking people are proud of their ''culture" (thouirh
only the Americans call it this), winch they absorb
from palace walls, Sung paintings, and the most in-
telligent book-store in China. They have a justifiable
contempt for the commercially-minded inhabitants
of the treaty ports, who shout at their boys in pidgin
English, and do not know the dtlfercnce between Hun
and Ming* Most Peking people have, indeed, a real
feeling for China: and they will defend this Jet-liny as
passionately as a lover.
But so often it is for a China of the past. They look
for what is old or quaint or beautiful: their fine sus-
ceptibilities are bruised by a radio in a temple court,
or a latinised text that threatens to supplant the
picturesque Chinese character. They #o to uncom-
fortable theatres to hear Mci Lan-fang or Ch'eng
Yen-ch'iu, the most accomplished virtuosi of the old